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AUNT DAWSON’S VISIT. 


ROOKSTONE. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MRS. DAWSON’S INVITATION. 


Bzrorz she slept that night, Janet told her sister 
that she had given way to “unjust prejudice in speak- 
ing of Richard Wolferston, and that she hoped Mary 
would suffer nothing she had said to influence her. 
To her surprise, ] ” Mary burst into tears. ‘You 
are so cruel,” she sobbed; ‘‘why not leave me in 
peace ? You first advise me one way and then 
the other, until I seem not to know what is right or 
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wrong. If Richard really cared for me he would not 
have released mamma from her promise. Between 
you all, I am made perfectly miserable.” 

There was no use in combating a mood like this; 
but next morning Janet repeated nearly the same 
words to her mother, and told her also how strongly 
Mr. Painson advised the marriage. 

Mrs. Wolferston sighed. ‘I thought I was acting 
for the best in opposing it,” she said ; ‘but it seems 
to me that this marriage is to be, ‘and, therefore, 
of course, I may not set my own will against it. It 
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is a relief to me that you no longer dislike it, Janet, 
for I must own that since the night of the fire my 
feelings towards Richard have undergone a complete 
change, and it pained me to see your aversion.”’ 

Janet blushed, she could not confess the truth. 
‘‘Did dear papa know of Richard’s attachment?” 
she asked. 

‘“Yes’?—her mother spoke thoughtfully — “it 
seems to me that the knowledge of his own intentions 
towards Richard made your dear father encourage his 
visits to Rookstone lately. I see now that he must 
have planned this marriage from the first.” 

‘‘Then, mamma,” said Janet, impulsively, ‘‘ ought 
you not to see his wishes fulfilled as soon as possible ? 
Ought we not to invite Richard to come and see us?” 

“At present Mary shrinks from seeing him. 
There is no hurry, Janet,” Mrs. Wolferston smiled ; 
‘‘T believe it is always best to leave lovers to settle 
their own affairs. I wish I had thought this sooner.” 

Before Janet could answer, Mrs. Dawson was 
announced. She was a round, comely-looking lady, 
between fifty and sixty, with sparkling dark eyes, a 
good set of teeth, and a profusion of small iron-grey 
ringlets which waggled a sort of accompaniment to 
her frequent bursts of laughter. 

The sight of Mrs. Wolferston subdued her liveli- 
ness toa minor key. ‘‘ How are you to-day, poor 
dear? Enjoyed the drive yesterday? That’s right. 
Famous thing for getting spirits right; nothing like 
it; but it’s not you I’ve come to see—no, nor you, 
either, you poor, pale-faced Janet. Mustn’t tell her 
so, must we ?”’—this in apology to Mrs. Wolferston. 
“That was a slip of the tongue, was it not? 
Where’s the naughty beauty, as I call her? My 
visit is to her.” Janet went in search of her sister. 

‘‘ Janet will not be coming back, will she?’’? Mrs. 
Dawson edged her chair confidentially close to her 
nephew’s widow. 

‘‘T don’t know,” spoken coldly, for Aunt Daw- 
son’s mysteries were not always to Mrs. Wolferston’s 
taste. 

‘‘Oh, if she does, invent some excuse or other to 
get rid of her. Can’t you say she had better lie down 
a little? I am sure she looks pale enough.” 

‘‘No”—Mrs. Wolferston smiled in spite of herself 
—‘‘ ] would rather tell her you want, tell me some- 
thing privately. ” “ 

“Oh, no. Why, my dear Amy, you, a mother of 
two daughters !—really, I must say, even an old maid 
like myself knows better than that.” 

‘‘T scarcely understand you.” 

‘No, I dare say not, poor thing. You see it is 
all so sudden and recent, and I’m no doubt prema- 
ture, and that—only opportunities may come and 
go, and once gone can’t be had back. You under- 
stand exactly, I’ve no doubt, and see the force of 
things just as I do—so wise you always were—you 
poor dear bereaved one.” 

The ‘‘ poor dear ”’ looked thoroughly mystified, but 
she was not to be enlightened directly. 

‘Ah, here’s the beauty,” and Aunt Dawson jumped 
up nimbly, and advanced to meet Mary as she came 
in. ‘Now, Miss Careless, guess what I’ve got for 
you.” 

Mary was not in the saucy spirits her aunt ex- 
pected. ‘I don’t know,” she said, simply. 

** You'll be losing your head next, or your heart, 
I shouldn’t wonder. Now, look here. I wonder who 
is the owner of this pretty thing !”’ 

She was fumbling in a capacious pocket, so full of 





miscellaneous articles, that a struggle was inevitable 
when any one of them had to be extricated. If 
the sharp-eyed old lady had not been thus occupied, 
she must have seen how deeply Mary blushed. 

‘My ear-ring! Oh, where was it found?” 

‘“‘ Ah, only suppose now you had been in a hired 
fly. I wonder what chance there would have been 
of your ear-ring coming home again. I have heard ”— 
she dropped her voice to its tone of mystery—“ that 
some of those fly-drivers make large fortunes by 
what people drop. But now, Amy, I really want 
you to listen seriously. Mary ’s not of the least con- 
sequence, because you see she’s not a party con- 
cerned; but I think you and I must put our wits 
together a bit and just see that the Rookstone pro- 
perty don’t quite slip out of the family.” 

“But, Mrs. Dawson—” 

‘¢ Now, my dear, I know what you are going to say 
as well as if you were a bee ina glass hive. You 
object to match-making, of course, dear, and very 
right and proper, too, as long as you had a roof 
over your head, and your thousands to spend—and 
squander. I don’t mean any reflections by squander, 
as you know, my dear Amy ; but words come crooked 
when one feels as strongly as I do now.” 

She might have added, ‘and speaks as fast,” for 
in her excitement ideas flowed so rapidly that she 
had not words enough to express them, and they 
came tumbling out im strange incoherent fashion. 

‘‘ Now, you know, Amy, Janet’s quite marriageable, 
quite—now, don’t shake your dear head, and consent 
to her wasting all the best of her youth in a desert, 
pining after a wild young officer like Henry Wen- 
lock. Who’s to say he is not married by this 
time? And, my dear, when one reads in the papers 
of breaches of promise for far less provocation than 
poor misguided Christopher’s will, it seems to me 
that you should cut the Gordian knot yourself. Write 
and give him up, and so make an opening for Richard 
Wolferston.” 

“But, putting every other consideration aside, 
pag Wolferston would never think of marrying 

anet.”’ 

It was the first pause Mrs. Dawson had come to, 
and it happened more from want of breath than 
beeause she had nearly developed her ideas. 

‘“‘ Ah, you see,” she said, triumphantly, the iron- 
grey ringlets dancing with delight, “‘I should not 
have come here to-day, dear Amy, rousing you from 
the memory of the dear departed, for whom I’m sure 
no one can have a more sincere and hearty respect 
than myself —I shouldn’t have dreamed of coming 
here to state a theory; you thought so now, did you 
not? Ah, no, my dear, I could not, at such a time, 
oh, no. The fact is, between ourselves’’—here she 
stretched out her short fat neck till her face nearly 
touched Mrs. Wolferston’s, and jerked out each word 
with deliberate emphasis—‘‘I saw my gentleman 
this morning ; ascertained his intentions, or affections, 
or whatever men call the thing they wear under their 
waistcoats, and fancy it’s a heart; and if you’ll only 
leave the matter in my hands, Amy dear, I'll under- 
take to have these young people married and settled 
before I’m six months older.” 

‘Who are you speaking of, Aunt Dawson ?” 

‘* Patience, child; how you startled me, speaking 
in that solemn, serious way. I declare you gave me 
quite a turn, Mary. Well, you mustn’t go and 
repeat it to Janet, you know, for of course Richard 
will like to tell his own story best; but of course you 
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knew all about it long ago. Ah, I thought so; 
why, my dear Amy, it is not likely that a man 
would go rushing into roaring raging flames as he 
did, to save a mere indifferent life—you couldn’t 
expect me to believe such a thing. But now look 
here. Couldn’t you let me take Janet back with me? 
Richard has promised to dine with me to-morrow. 
Now have I not arranged a pleasant little surprise 
for him? I’d have taken Janet off then and now, 
without a word to discompose her mind, onlyit struck 
me it might be as well to congé that tiresome, hot- 
headed young Wenlock first, and let her start fair 
with Richard. Don’t you think I was right, Amy ?”’ 

Mrs. Wolferston could not answer; but for the 
distress in Mary’s face, she must have laughed at the 
good-natured busybody’s mistake. The best course 
to pursue now was to dismiss her before Mary be- 
trayed herself. P 

‘‘Thank you,” she said, ‘‘I am sure you mean 
kindly, but Janet is deeply attached to Henry 
Wenlock; and even if he releases her from her en- 
gagement, she is not likely to marry any one else. 
Besides this, I feel sure neither she nor her sister 
would think of visiting at present.” 

Mrs. Dawson was vehement in her protest against 
this decision ; but she knew of old that, gentle as dear 
Amy was, she could be firm also, and she was obliged 
to go away alone. 


CHAPTER XVII.—SETTLED IN HASTE. 


Drrectty Mrs. Dawson had departed, her mother 
turned to Mary. 

‘‘Of course, my dear child, your aunt has made 
a mistake, and has arrived at an entirely wrong 
conclusion about Richard.” 

‘‘T cannot agree with you.” 

The decided words, the abrupt manner, were quite 
unlike spoiled, petted Mary. 

‘* But, Mary—” 

‘*Mamma, it is useless, the foreboding of this has 
been upon me ever since we left Rookstone. He 
loved me once—I know that well, I can never forget 
it; but oh, mamma, mamma, I lost his love’’—she 
hid her face on her mother’s shoulder, and broke 
down in violent sobs—‘‘on the night of the fire. He 
saw the difference between us—you know what a 
helpless baby I was, and I lost my senses quite at 
last, and Kitty told me that, until the smoke choked 
her, Janet was so brave and calm—it was my cowar- 
dice that killed his love; and I suppose, saving her 
as he did, drew him to Janet. Now do you see why 
he gave me up? Oh, so many things have come clear 
to me in these few minutes : now I know why Janet 
has grown so suddenly kind about him ; she does not 
love him, but she cannot hate a man who loves her, 
and she will love him soon, mother, she must—how 
can she help it ?—and then it seems to me I must hate 
them both.” 

Mrs. Wolferston soothed and reasoned, but in 
vain: she persuaded the sobbing, unhappy girl to lie 
down on a sofa, and then went to find her eldest 
daughter. 

‘‘f wish you had sent for me at once,” Janet said, 
when she heard her mother’s tidings. ‘I would 
have cross-questioned Aunt Dawson until I had 
found out the truth.” The tears sprang to her eyes. 
“Tt seems as if every day brings some fresh cause 
of estrangement; till lately Mary and I were so 
happy together, and now I dread to be left alone 
with her.” 





‘In this last matter I believe stlence is your best 
course,”’ said Mrs. Wolferston ; ‘‘ perhaps if we both 
treat. it with entire indifference, Mary may take the 
same view of the case; she is too much excited just 
now to judge at all.” 

‘* Poor girl, she has had unhappiness enough,” said 
Janet, warmly. ‘‘ Mamma, will you let me write to 
Richard ? I have never yet thanked him for saving my 
life; surely I may ask him to come here and let me 
thank him personally.” 

Her mother smiled. ‘I begin to think you are 
imitating Aunt Dawson,” she said; ‘‘ but do as you 
like, my darling ; I believe only Richard himself can 
calm Mary now.” 

Janet wrote, and then she sat counting the hours 
that must pass before Richard could make his appear- 
ance. She tried to cast all doubts and fears away, to 
tell herself that the marriage was ordained to be, and 
that, therefore, neither human right nor might could 
avail to prevent it; but she could not feel tranquil. 
The step she had just taken was not a mere resigning 
herself to the ways of Providence; instead of this, 
she had resolved on hastening Mary’s happiness in 
her own way henceforth. Come what might of the 
marriage, humanly speaking, her act had rendered 
it inevitable. 

She did not speak of Henry Wenlock’s letter. 
It seemed to Janet that already her mother’s sacred 
grief had been intruded on by care for others; she 
ought now to be allowed to give herself up to the 
seclusion of her own thoughts and memories; and 
for this reason also she wrote to Mrs. Webb, asking 
her to keep Christy a week or two longer—till they 
should be settled in their Brompton home. 

There was a small garden attached, the sort of 
garden one finds to all new villa houses, which 
answers well for those who can replenish the flower- 
beds as fast as gas and smoke empty them, but 
which bears as much comparison to a real flower 
garden as an ordinary young lady fresh from the 
milliner’s hands does to a beautiful Roman peasant 
woman in her festa costume. A London garden 
destroys all sentiment; you look in vain for the 
plants of last year ; you had grown fond of them in 
your efforts to tend and increase their growth; you 
find only ne* dmers, like the ‘‘ Veneerings,”’ your 
neighbours atl the shining furniture you see over 
the way. If you care for old association—links to the 
past—avoid an improving London suburb, where the 
very walks and green-lanes dear to your childhood 
grow into streets with new high-sounding titles ; 
simplicity and freshness vanish with the daisies and 
buttercups. 

Janet was in this garden examining some of the 
plants they had brought with them when Richard 
arrived. ‘They had only just breakfasted, and she 
had not expected him so early. For the moment 
she felt really glad to see him, and she told him so. 

He was touched by the change in her manner. 

‘‘ Where is Mary?” he asked. 

‘We shall find her in-doors.’”’ She did not tell 
him how unprepared her sister was to see him. 
Janet’s fear had been that Mary would refuse to 
meet her cousin or manage in some way to avoid 
him. The street door was open, and she went in 
quickly, followed hy Richard. 

Mary was sitting alone in the little morning-room, 
her head resting on her hands. She coloured when 
she saw who was Janet’s companion, and looked 
resentfully at her sister. 
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She made no sign of greeting, and Richard looked 
at Janet in surprise. 

She smiled. ‘‘Mary is not well or happy,” she 
said, rather mischievously, ‘‘ but I think she will be 
better now”—and Janet went away thinking that 
Richard would find it easy enough to convince her 
sister of her mistake. 

But it was not an easy matter to get her to listen 
at all. At first she begged him to excuse her. She 
wished for the future only to see him when her 
mother or Janet was present, and when she found 
he would not listen, she sought refuge in silence. 

‘Now, Mary ”’—he took both her hands and held 
them fast in his—‘‘ what have I done to deserve 
such a reception? I believe you are not in earnest, 
you are only trying some of your old saucy tricks 
on me.” 

But when he drew her nearer to him, the real 
sorrow in her eyes showed him she was in earnest. 

He tried to soothe her and win her confidence by 
gentleness. She relapsed into a sort of forced indif- 
ference which tried his patience, and his anger rose. 
He let go her hands, and walked up and downtheroom. 

‘‘Mary,” he said, frowning, ‘‘ you are determined 
to see the worst of me, or you would not use your 
power over me in this way. I have been living on 
the thought of your sweetness and your love, feeling 
as if I could not live without you. I came here as 
soon as I got Janet’s letter; it seemed to me a new 
life had begun, and you receive me as if I had com- 
mitted a crime.” He stood facing her, pale with 
anger, and Mary grew terrified. ‘‘ You have pro- 
mised to be my wife, and till I release you from that 
promise you are mine,” he said roughly, taking her 
hand again in his strong firm clasp, ‘“‘ and you are 
bound to tell me who has been making mischief 
between us ; I insist on knowing; is it your mother?” 

He had touched the right string. She might not 
have yielded to fear for herself, although she was 
really afraid of him now, but it would be dreadful for 
her mother to be frightened by his violence; and 
like many another woman, spite of his anger, Mary 
loved him the better for compelling her obedience. 
She told him Mrs. Dawson’s story. His brow cleared 
as if by magic; he laughed, and then, as if that 
were his best assurance of truth to her, he drew 
Mary to his heart and kissed her. 

‘* You are a darling little goose,” he said, ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Dawson is more silly than I took her for. It 
would serve you rightly if I were really to transfer 
my love to Janet, don’t you think so ?” 

‘I don’t know,” she sobbed, ‘‘I feel as if you 





must love her best; she is so good and wise, and I 
am so silly.” 

‘And do you think I should like a wise woman 
for my wife, Mary ; a woman who would lecture and 
preach against everything not quite right in her 
eyes? My wife must be mine entirely, her thoughts, 
her opinions, her wishes, must be mine too. I ama 
dreadful tyrant, my pet; but I believe you will be 
the most loving, docile darling a man ever took to 
himself for his own.” 

There was almost a fierce earnestness in his words, 
and she trembled. A vague faint memory of her 
mother’s warning, that in marrying Richard she 
would yield up her notions of right and wrong, as 
well as her love, to his guidance, fell across the 
purple light of love which a minute before had 
seemed to penetrate every sensation; but under the 
spell of his eyes, listening to the fascination of his 
words, she could neither think nor remember dis- 
tinctly—he was her idol, her all; and when a little 
while after he whispered that the only way to make 
his happiness sure would be a speedy marriage, 
Mary forgot her mother’s grief, her own deep mourn- 
ing, and let him take ‘her consent for granted. 

He asked to see Mrs. Wolferston. She looked 
pained when he told her that only her consent was 
wanting now to the celebration of their marriage. 
The wedding should be as quiet and private as she 
pleased, but he hoped she would allow it to take 

lace immediately. 

‘‘T think this haste is cruel,” she said; ‘‘ why not 
wait till Mary is a year older? you shall see her as 
often and with as little restraint as you wish.” 

He entreated and argued, and Mrs. Wolferston 
already found it difficult to refuse him, when, to her 
surprise, she found Janet ranked on his side. 

She had joined Mary when Richard left her, had 
gathered the purpose of his errand to her mother, 
and, deciding in her usual firm way, had come to 
the conclusion that her mother would have no quiet 
or seclusion as long as these lovers’ quarrels were 
likely to recur. Janet only lived for her mother 
now. She was angry with Mary for being able to 
think of marrying at such atime; “‘ but if she can 
do so already,” thought the elder sister, ‘‘ she will 
always be fretting and discontented unless Richard 
is here. They had better be married at once.” 

At once, according to Janet, meant in three 
months’ time, a period which Richard’s persuasions 
curtailed to two. He did not leave the widow till 
she had promised that the marriage should take 
place that day two months. 





SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 


BY J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., PRINCIPAL OF MCGILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL. 


HE dominion of heat has passed away; the 
_ excess of water has been precipitated from 

the atmosphere, and now covers the earth 
as auniversalocean. The crust has folded 
_ itself into long ridges, the bed of the 
waters has subsided into its place, and the 
sea for the first time begins to rave against 
the shores of the newly elevated land, 
while the rain, washing the bare surfaces of rocky 
ridges, carries its contribution of the slowly wasting 








II.—-THE EOZOIC AGE, 


rocks back into the waters whence they were raised, 
forming with the material worn from the crust by 
the surf, the first oceanic sediments. Do we know 
any of these earliest aqueous beds, or are they all 
hidden from view beneath newer deposits, or have 
they been themselves worn away, and destroyed by 
denuding agencies? "Whether we know the earliest 
formed sediments is, and may always remain, uncer- 
tain; but we do know certain very ancient rocks. 
which may be at least their immediate successors. 
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Deepest and oldest of all the rocks we are 
acquainted with in the crust of the earth, are certain 
beds much altered and metamorphosed, baked by 
the joint action of heat and heated moisture—rocks 
once called Azoic, as containing no traces of life, but 
for which I have elsewhere proposed the name 
‘‘ Kozoic,” or those that afford the traces of the earliest 
known living beings. These rocks are the Laurentian 
Series of Sir William Logan, so named from the 
Laurentide hills, north of the River St. Lawrence, 
which are composed of these ancient beds, and where 
they are more largely exposed than in any other 
region. It may seem at first sight strange that any 
of these ancient rocks should be found at the surface 





Fig 6. The Laurentian nucleus of the American continent. 


or tae earth; but this is a necessary result of the 
mode of formation of the continents. The oldest 
rocks, thrown up in places into high ridges, have 
either not been again brought under the waters, or 
have lost by denudation the sediments once resting on 
them; and being of a hard and resisting nature, 
still remain, and often rise into hills of considerable 
elevation, showing as it were portions of the skeleton 
of the earth protruding through its superficial cover- 
ing. Such rocks stretch along the north side of the 
St. Lawrence River from Labrador to Lake Superior, 
and thence northwardly to an unknown distance, 
constituting a wild and rugged district often rising 
into hills four thousand feet high, and in the deep 
gorge of the Saguenay forming cliffs 1,500 feet in 
sheer height from the water’s edge. South of this 
great ridge, the isolated mass of the Adirondack 
Mountains rises to the height of 6,000 feet, rivalling 
the newer, though still very ancient, chain of the 
White Mountains. Along the eastern coast of North 
America, a lower ridge of Laurentian rock, only 
appearing here and there from under the overlying 
sediments, is seen in Newfoundland, in New Bruns- 
wick, and perhaps in Nova Scotia, and farther south 











in Massachusetts, and as far as Maryland. In the 
old world, rocks of this age do not, so far as known, 
appear so extensively. They have been recognised in 
Norway and Sweden, in the Hebrides, and in 
Bohemia, and may, no doubt, be yet discerned in 
other localities. Still, the grandest and most instruc- 
tive development of these rocks is in North America ; 
and it is there that we may best investigate their 
nature, and endeavour to restore the conditions in 
which they were deposited. It has been already 
stated that the oldest wrinkles of the crust of the 
globe take the direction of great circles of the earth 
tangent to the polar circle, forming N.£. and s.w., and 
n.w. and s.£. lines. To such lines are the great ex- 














Fig. 7. Eozoon Canadense. Dawson. 


The oldest known animal. Portion of skeleton, two-thirds natural size. 
(a) Tubulated cell-wall, magnified. (%) Portion of canal system, 
magnified, 


posures of Laurentian rock conformed, as may be 
well seen from the map of North America (fig 6), 
taken from Dana, with some additions. The great 
angular Laurentian belt is evidently the nucleus of 
the continent, and consists of two broad bands or 
ridges meeting in the region of the great lakes. 
The remaining exposures are parallel to these, and 
appear to indicate a subordinate coast line of compara- 
tively little elevation. It is further to be observed 
that these Laurentian exposures constitute the oldest 
part of the continent, a part which was land before 
any of the rocks of the shaded portion of the map 
were deposited in the bed of the ocean —all this 
shaded portion being composed of rocks of various 
geological ages resting on the older Laurentian. It 
is further to be observed that the beds occurring 
in the Laurentian bands are crumpled and folded in 
a most remarkable manner, and that these folds 
were impressed upon them before the deposition of 
the rocks next in geological age. 

What then are these oldest rocks deposited by the 
sea—the firstborn of the reign.of the waters? They 
are very different in their external aspect from the 
silt and mud, the sand and gravel, and the shell and 
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coral rocks of the modern sea, or of the more recent 
geological formations. Yet the difference is one in 
condition rather than composition. The members of 
this ancient aristocracy of the rocks are made of the 
‘same clay with their fellows, but have been subjected 
to a refining and crystallising process which has 
greatly changed their condition. ‘They have been, as 
geologists say, metamorphosed ; and are to ordinary 
rocks what a china vase is to the lump of clay from 
which it has been made. Deeply buried in the earth 
under newer sediments, they have been baked, until 
sandstones, gravels, and clays came out bright and 
crystalline, as gneiss, mica-schist, hornblende-schist, 
and quartzite—all hard crystalline rocks showing at 
first sight no resemblance to the original material, 
except in the regularly stratified or bedded arrange- 
ment, which serves to distinguish them from igneous 
or voleanic rocks. In like manner certain finer 
calcareous sediments have been changed into Labra- 
dor feldspar, sometimes gay with a beautiful play of 
colour, and what were once common limestones 
appear as crystalline marble. If the evidence of 
such metamorphoses is asked for, this is twofold. 
In the first place, these rocks are similar in structure 
to more modern beds which have been partially 
metamorphosed, and in which the transition from 
the unaltered to the altered state can be observed. 
Secondly, there are limited areas in the Laurentian 
itself, in which the metamorphism has been so im- 
perfect as to permit traces of the original character 
of the rocks to remain. A remarkable instance of 
this occurs near Madoc, in Western Canada, where con- 
glomerate can be seen passing into gneiss; and hard 
slates and imperfectly crystalline limestones represent 
the micaceous schists and crystalline marbles of the 
ordinary Laurentian.* The pebbles of these partially 
altered Laurentian beds are especially remarkable, as 
they may indicate the existence of some pre-Laurentian 
rocks, which were being ground into pebbles at the 
time when the Laurentian was formed. It is 
possible, as these deposits are of great thickness, that 
the pebbles may have been derived from older 
members of the Laurentian itself. Itis quite certain, 
however, and this is a most important point for our 
sketch, that the Laurentian ocean was not universal, 
but that there were already elevated portions of the 
crust capable of yielding sediment to the sea. 

In North America these Laurentian rocks attain 
to an enormous thickness. This has been estimated 
by Sir W. E. Logan at 30,000 feet, so that the beds 
would, if piled on each other horizontally, be as high 
as the highest mountains on earth. They appear to 
consist of two great series, the Lower and Upper 
Laurentian. Even if we suppose that in the earlier 
stages of the world’s history erosion and deposition 
were somewhat more rapid than at present, the 
formation of such deposits, probably more widely 
spread than any that succeeded them, must have 
required an enormous length of time. 

Geologists long looked in vain for evidences of life 
in the Laurentian period; but just as astronomers 
have suspected the existence of unknown planets 
from the perturbations due to their attraction, geolo- 
gists have long guessed that there must have been 
some living things on earth even at this early time. 
Dana and Sterry Hunt especially have committed 
themselves to such speculations. The reasons for 





* Recent observations of the Geological Survey of Canada indicate 
that these rocks are probably Laurentian or Huronian. 
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this belief may be stated thus: (1.) In later forma- 
tions limestone is usually an organic rock, produced. 
by the accumulation of shells, corals, and similar 
calcareous organisms in the sea, and there are enor- 
mous limestones in the Laurentian, constituting 
regular beds. (2.) In later formations coaly matter 
is an organic substance, derived from vegetables, 
and there are immense quantities of Laurentian car- 
bon in the form of graphite, and even of anthracite. 
(3.) In later formations deposits of iron ores are 
almost always connected with the deoxidising in- 
fluence of organic matters as an efficient cause of 
their accumulation, and the Laurentian contains im- 
mense deposits of iron ore, occurring in layers in 
the manner of later deposits of these minerals. 
(4.) The limestone, carbon, and iron of the Lauren- 
tian exist in association with the other beds in the 
same manner as in the later formations in which they 
are known to be organic. 

In addition to this inferential evidence, however, 
one well-marked animal fossil has at length been 
found in the Laurentian of Canada, Hozoon Canadense, 
(fig. 7), a gigantic representative of one of the lowest 
forms of animal life, which the writer had the honour 
of naming and describing in 1865. In the modern 
seas, among the multitude of low forms of life with 
which they swarm, occur some in which the animal 
matter is a mere jelly without any distinct parts or 
organs, yet unquestionably endowed with life of an 
animal character. Some of these creatures, the 
Foraminifera, have the power of secreting at the 
surface of their bodies a calcareous shell, often 
divided into numerous chambers, communicating with 
each other, and with the water without, by pores or 
orifices through which the animal can extend soft 
and delicate prolongations of its gelatinous body, 
which, when stretched out into the water, serve for 
arms and legs. In modern times these creatures, 
though extremely abundant in the ocean, are usually 
small, often microscopic; but in a fossil state there 
are others of somewhat larger size, though none 
equalling the Eozoon, which seems to have been a 
sessile creature, resting on the bottom of the sea, and 
covering its gelatinous body with a thin crust of 
carbonate of lime or limestone, adding to this, as it 
grew in size, crust after crust, attached to each other 
by numerous partitions, and perforated with pores 
for the emission of gelatinous filaments. This con- 
tinued growth of gelatinous animal matter and 
carbonate of lime went on from age to age, accumu- 
lating great beds of limestone, in some of which the 
entire form and most minute structures of the creature 
are preserved, while in other cases the organisms 
have been broken up, and the limestones are a mere 
congeries of their fragments. It is a remarkable 
instance of the permanence of fossils, that in these 
ancient organisms the minutest pores through which 
the semi-fluid matter of these humble animals 
passed, have been preserved in the most delicate 
perfection. The existence of suchcreatures supposes 
that of other organisms, probably microscopic plants, 
on which they could feed. No traces of these have 
been observed, though the great quantity of carbon 
in the beds probably implies the existence of larger 
seaweeds. ‘The only other fossils as yet found in the 
Laurentian are a few spicules, probably of sponges, 
and some cylindrical bodies, which may be either 
casts of the burrows of worms or of long slender 
sponges. Of life on the Laurentian land we know 
nothing, unless the great beds of iron ore already 
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referred to may be taken as a proof of land vegeta- 
tion.* 

To an observer in the Laurentian period, the earth 
would have presented an almost boundless ocean, its 
waters, perhaps, still warmed with the internal heat, 
and sending up copious exhalations to be condensed 
in thick clouds and precipitated in rain. Here and 
there might be seen chains of rocky islands, many of 
them volcanic, or ranges of bleak hills, perhaps 
clothed with vegetation the forms of which are un- 
known to us. In the bottom of the sea, while sand 
and mud and gravel were being deposited in 
successive layers, sponges, and perhaps worms, were 
swarming in the ooze, and in favourable places great 
reefs of Eozoon were growing up in the manner of 
reefs of coral. If we can imagine the modern 
Pacific, with its volcanic islands and reefs of coral, to 
be deprived of all other forms of life, we should have 
a somewhat accurate picture of the Eozoic time as it 
appears tous now. I say as it appears to us now; 
for we do not know what new discoveries remain to 
be made. More especially the immense deposits of 
carbon and iron in the Laurentian would seem to 
bespeak a profusion of plant life, in the sea or on the 
land, or both, second to that of no other period that 
succeeded, except that of the great coal formation. 
Perhaps no remnant of this primitive vegetation 
exists retaining its form or structure; but we may 
hope for better things, and cherish the expectation 
that some fortunate discovery may still reveal to us 
the forms of the vegetation of the Laurentian time. 

It is remarkable that the humbly organised living 
things which built up the Laurentian limestones have 
continued to exist unchanged, save in dimensions, up 
to modern times ; and here and there throughout the 
geological series we find beds of Foraminiferous lime- 
stone, similar, except in the species of Foraminifera 
composing them, to that of the Laurentian. It is 
true that other kinds of creatures, the coral animals 
more particularly, have been introduced and have 
proved equally efficient builders of limestones; but 
in the deeper parts of the sea the Foraminifera con- 
tinue to assert their pre-eminence in this respect, and 
the dredge reveals in the depths of our modern oceans 
beds of calcareous matter which may be regarded as 
identical in origin with the limestones formed in the 
period which is to us the dawn of organic life. 

Many inquiries suggest themselves to the zoologist 
in connection with the life of the Laurentian period. 
Was Eozoon the first creature in which the wondrous 
forces of animal life were manifested, when, in 
obedience to the Divine fiat, the waters first ‘‘ swarmed 
with swarmers,”’ as the terse and expressive language 
of the Mosaic record phrases it? If so, in contemplating 
this organism we are in the presence of one of the 
greatest of natural wonders—brought nearer than in 
any other case to the actual workshop of the Almighty 
Maker. Still we cannot affirm that other creatures 
even more humble may not have preceded Eozoon, 
since such humble organismsare known in the present 
world. Attempts have often been made, and very 
recently have been renewed with much affirmation of 
success, to prove that such low forms of life may 
originate spontaneously from their materials in the 
waters ; but so far these attempts merely prove that 





* It is proper to state here that some geologists and naturalists still 
doubt the organic nature of Eozoon. Their objections, however, so far 
as stated publicly, have been shown to depend on misapprehension as to 
the structures observed and their state of preservation; and specimens 
recently found in comparatively unaltered rocks have indicated the true 
character of those more altered by metamorphism. 





the invisible germs of the lower animals and plants 
exist everywhere, and that they have marvellous 
powers of resisting extreme heat and other injurious 
influences. We need not, therefore, be surprised if 
even lower forms than Eozoon may have preceded 
that creature, or if some of these may be found, like 
the organisms said to live in modern boiling springs, 
to have had the power of existing even at a time 
when the ocean may have been almost in a state of 
ebullition. Another problem is that of means of 
subsistence for the Eozoic Foraminifera. A similar 
problem exists in the case of the modern ocean, in 
whose depths live multitudes of creatures, where, so 
far as we know, vegetable matter, ordinarily the 
basis of life, cannot exist in a living condition. It is 
probable, however, from the researches of Dr. 
Wyville Thomson, that this is to be accounted for by 
the abundance of life at the surface and in the 
shallower parts of the sea, and by the consequent 
diffusion through the water of organic matter in an 
extremely tenuous state, but yet sufficient to nourish 
these creatures. The same may have been the case 
in the Eozoic sea, where, judging from the vast 
amount of residual carbon, there must have been 
abundance of organic matter, either growing at the 
bottom, or falling upon it from the surface; and as 
the Eozoon limestones are usually free from such 
material, we may assume that the animal life in them 
was sufficient to consume the vegetable pabulum. On 
the other hand, as detached specimens of Eozoon 
occur in graphitic limestones, we may suppose that 
in some cases the vegetable matter was in excess of 
the animal, and this may have been either because of 
its too great exuberance, or because the water was 
locally too shallow to permit Eozoon and similar 
creatures to flourish. These details we must for the 
present fill up conjecturally ; but the progress of dis- 
covery may give us further light as to the precise 
conditions of the beginning of life in the “‘ great and 
wide sea wherein are moving things innumerable,” 
and which is as much a wonder now as in the days of 
the author of the ‘‘ Hymn of Creation,’”’ Psalm civ., 
in regard to the life that swarms in all its breadth 
and depth, the vast variety of that life, and its low 
and simple types, of which we can affirm little else 
than that they move. 

The enormous accumulations of sediment on the 
still thin crust of the earth in the Laurentian period 
—accumulations probably arranged in lines parallel 
to the directions of disturbance already indicated— 
weighed down the surface, and caused great masses 
of the sediment to come within the influence of the 
heated interior nucleus. Thus extensive meta- 
morphism took place, and at length the tension 
becoming too great to be any longer maintained, a 
second great collapse occurred, crumpling and disturb- 
ing the crust, and throwing up vast masses of the 
Laurentian itself, probably into lofty mountains— 
many of which still remain of considerable height, 
though they have been subjected to erosion through- 
out all the extent of subsequent geological time. 

The Kozoic age, whose history we have thus 
shortly sketched, is fertile in material of thought for 
the geologist and the naturalist. Until the labours of 
Murchison, Sedgwick, Hall, and Barrande had de- 
veloped the vast thickness and organic richness of 
the Silurian and Cambrian rocks, no geologist had 
any idea of the extent to which life had reached 
backward in time. But when this new and primitive 
world of Siluria was unveiled, men felt assured that 
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they had now at last reached to the beginnings of 
life. The argument on this side of the question was 
thus put by one of the most thoughtful of English 
geologists, Professor Phillips: ‘‘ It is ascertained that 
in passing downwards through the lower Paleozoic 
strata, the forms of life grow fewer and fewer, 
, until in the lowest Cambrian rocks they vanish 
entirely. In the thick series of these strata in the 
Longmynd, hardly any traces of life occur, yet these 
strata are of such a kind as might be expected to 
yield them. The materials are fine grained 
or arenaceous, with or without mica, in lamin or 
beds quite distinct, and of various thicknesses, by no 
means unlikely to retain impressions of a delicate 
nature, such as those left by graptolites, or mollusks, 
or annulose crawlers. Indeed, one or two such 
traces are supposed to have been recognised, so that 
the almost total absence of the traces of life in this 
enormous series is best understood by the supposition 
’ that in these parts of the sea little or no life existed. 
But the same remark of the excessive rarity of life 
in the lower deposits is made in North America, in 
Norway, and in Bohemia, countries well searched 
for this very purpose, so that all our observations 
lead to the conviction that the lowest of all the 
strata are quite deficient of organic remains. The 
absence is general—it appears due to a general 
cause. Is it not probable that during these very 
early periods the ocean and its sediments were nearly 
devoid of plants and animals, and in the earliest 
time of all, which is represented by sediments, quite 
deprived of such?’ ‘These words were written ten 
years ago, and about the same time were published 
in America those anticipations of the probability of 
life in the Laurentian already referred to, and Lyell 
was protesting against the name Primordial, on the 
ground that it implied that we.had reached the 
beginning of life, when this was not proved. Yet 
there were elements of truth in-both views. It is 
true now, as then, that the Primordial seems to be 
a morning hour of life, having, as we shall see in our 
next paper, unmistakable signs about it of that 
approach to the beginning to which Phillips refers. 
It is also true that it is not so early a morning hour 
as one who has not risen with the dawn might 
suppose, since with its apparently small beginnings 
of life it is almost as far removed from the Eozoon 
reefs of the early Laurentian on the one hand, as it 
is from the appearance of man on the other. The 
dawn of life seems to have been a very slow and 
protracted process, and perhaps it required as long 
a time between the first appearance of Kozoon and the 
first of those primordial Trilobites which the next 
period will introduce to our notice, as between these 
and the‘advent of Adam. Perhaps no lesson is more 
instructive than this as to the length of the working 
days of the Almighty. 

Another lesson lies ready for us in these same 
facts. Theoretically, plants should have preceded 
animals; and this also is the assertion of the first 
chapter of Genesis; but the oldest fossil certainly 
known to us is an animal. What if there were still 
earlier plants, whose remains are still to be dis- 
covered? For my own part, I can see no reason to 
despair of the discovery of an Kophytic period pre- 
ceding the Eozoic; perhaps preceding it through 
ages of duration to us almost immeasurable, though 
still within the possible time of the existence of the 
crust of the earth. It is even possible that in a 
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it had been caused ‘‘to rain upon the earth,” and 
when dense ‘“‘mists ascended from the earth and 
watered the whole surface of the ground,”* vegeta- 
tion may have attained to a profusion and grandeur 
unequalled in the periods whose flora is known to us. 

But while Eozoon thus preaches of progress and 
of development, it has a tale to tell of unity and 
sameness. Just as Eozoon lived in the Laurentian 
sea, and was preserved for us by the infiltration of 
its canals with siliceous mineral matters, so its suc- 
cessors and representatives have gone on through all 
the ages accumulating limestone in the sea bottom. 
To-day they are as active as they were then, and 
are being fossilised in the same way. The English 
chalk, and the chalky modern mud of the Atlantic 
sea-bed, are precisely similar in origin to the Eozoic 
limestones. There is also a strange parallelism in 
the fact that in the modern seas Foraminifera can 
live under conditions of deprivation of light and 
vital air, and of enormous pressure, under which 
few organisms of greater complexity could exist, and 
that in like manner Eozoon could live in seas which 
were perhaps as yet unfit for most other forms of life. 

It has been attempted to press the Eozoic Forami- 
nifers into the service of those theories of evolution 
which would deduce the animals of one geological 
period by descent with modification from those of 
another ; but it must be confessed that Eozoon proves 
somewhat intractable in this connection. In the 
first place, the creature is the grandest of his class, 
both in form and structure; and if, on the hypothesis 
of derivation, it has required the whole lapse of 
geological time to disintegrate Eozoon into Orbulina, 
Globigerina, and other comparatively simple Forami- 
nifers of the modern seas, it may have taken as long, 
probably much longer, to develop Eozoon from such 
simple forms in antecedent periods. Time fails for 
such a process. Again, the deep sea has been the 
abode of Foraminifers from the first. In this deep 
sea they have continued to live without improve- 
ment, and with little material change. How 
little likely is it that in less congenial abodes 
they could have improved into higher grades of 
being ; especially since we know that the result in 
actual fact of any such struggle for existence is 
merely the production of depauperated Foraminifers ? 
Further, there is no link of connection whatever 
known to us between Eozoon and any of the animals 
of the succeeding Primordial, which are all essen- 
tially new types, vastly more different from Eozoon 
than it is from many modern creatures. Anysuch con- 
nection is altogether imaginary and unsupported by 
proof. The laws of creation actually illustrated by 
this primeval animal are only these: First, that 
there has been a progress in creation from few, low, 
and generalised types of life to more numerous, 
higher, and more specialised types; and secondly, 
that every type, low or high, was introduced at first 
in its best and highest form, and was, as a type, 
subject to degeneracy, and to partial or total replace- 
ment by higher types subsequently introduced. I 
do not mean that we could learn all this from Eozoon 
alone; but that, rightly considered, it illustrates 
these laws, which we gather from the subsequent 
progress of the creative work. As to the mystery of 
the origin of living beings from dead matter, or any 
changes which they may have undergone after their 
creation, it is absolutely silent. 





* Genesis ii. 5. Fora description of this Eophytic period of Genesis 


warm and humid condition of the atmosphere, before | see the author’s “ Archaia,” pp. 160 et seq, 
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MAX KROMER. 


A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG, 1870. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“Listen, I will tell thee 
The song Creation sings, 
From the hamming of bees in the heather 
To the Mutter of angels’ wings. 
An echo rings for ever, 
The sound can never cease ; 
It speaks to God of glory, 





yw ~ is I, Max Krimer, who will tell you the 
~” history of the six weeks’ siege of Stras- 
bourg, and of the trouble and danger we 
passed through last year. 

Sylvie and I are natives of England, for 
our mother was an Englishwoman, married 
to a Dr. Krémer, a native of Strasbourg, 
who lived in England because he often 
joined exploring expeditions to any strange country, 
such as are sometimes undertaken by rich and 
learned Englishmen for the advancement of science 
and of geography. But our dear mother died two 
years ago; and when my father once more accepted 
an invitation to join a small party of explorers, 
who were going beyond the sources of the Nile, 
it was settled, very much to Sylvie’s satisfaction 
and mine, that we should not be left in London, 
but should go and live in Strasbourg with our 
father’s mother, old Madame Kriémer. There was a 
famous Protestant Lyceum there for me to attend; 
and a good school for Sylvie, who was just turned 
ten years of age, being four years younger than I. 

That was in the year 1870 My grandmother’s 
house stood then at a corner where four streets met, 
in Strasbourg. It was very ancient, built of im- 
mense dark beams of timber from the Black Forest, 
with the spaces filled up with stone or brick. Itwas 
four storeys high; besides the roof, which was very 
steep, like most of the houses about it, and with no 
less than three storeys of attics init. The very top- 
most was in the highest and steepest pitch of the 
roof, and in shape was something like a long, narrow 
tent ; but nobody lived in it, for it was intensely hot 
in summer and bitterly cold in winter. 
rooms below lived Lisbeth Bernhard and Elsie, her 
little girl. She gained her living by ironing; and to 
my thinking her attic was the pleasantest place in 
the house, though my grandmother always shook her 
head about the number of steps to climb up to it. 
There was something worth climbing for, I said. The 
casement was almost as wide as the room, and reached 
up to the ceiling, which was not more than six feet 
six inches high, so that I could easily touch it with 
my hand. But from the window, which caught all 
the earliest and latest light from the sky—the day 
lingering up there long after it was dark in the nar- 
row street below—from the window, I say, you could 
see all down the wide valley of the Rhine stretching 
southwards, with the Vosges mountains bounding it 
on the one hand, and the Baden hills on the other, 


with the broad, blue river Rhine winding along 





In the two | 





~ It speaks to earth of peace.” 


down towards the city, and flowing past it about a 
mile away. Besides this, all the streets lay before 
you like a map; and by leaning through the case- 
ment you could catch a sight of the citadel, which 
stood about half way between the city and the river ; 
as well as other things well worth seeing. Close to 
were the pointed roofs of neighbouring houses, with 
their queer attic windows row above row; and there 
were churches, and above all the tall spire of the 
famous cathedral, with its iron cross twenty feet 
high, towering up to the clouds, and the deep-cut, 
fine stone-carving showing like delicate lace against 
the blue sky. 

In the attic underneath Lisbeth’s lived an old bed- 
ridden man, whom she waited on and cooked for, 
but whom we never saw, as I will tell you after- 
wards. 

My grandmother was quite as pleased with her 
share of the house as I was with Lisbeth’s. She 
rented the second and third floors, which had win- 
dows that opened upon beautiful balconies over- 
looking the street; pleasant places to spend the cool 
of the day in on a summer’s evening, when all the 
citizens strolled up and down the pavements, or when 
the soldiers of the garrison marched through with 
banners and music. Gretchen, my grandmother’s 
servant, kept the balustrades of the balconies as 
bright and polished as the handsome furniture 
within ; for both she and her mistress were proud of 
their house and all belonging to it. My grand- 
mother had lived there ever since she was married, 
and she thought there was no place on earth to 
compare to it. She and Gretchen were always seek- 
ing for some spot of dust or dirt to remove from it, 
though everything was in the greatest order. At 
first Sylvie and I were often slipping upon the 
polished floors; and I could never bear to sit down 
on the white covers of the chairs in the salon. That 
was another reason why I enjoyed Lisbeth’s attic so 
much. When my father left us he told me I was to 
take his place, and to be a son and protector to my 
grandmother, which at once made me feel older and 
more like a man than I had done before. She used 
also to talk to me as if I was grown up; and I need 
not tell you that was the very way to make me 
begin to put away childish things, as St. Paul says 

Of course it is well known—only I never learned it 
from books as I did from seeing the place—that 
Strasbourg, though it is in France, is close upon 


Germany, with nothing but the Rhine between. Here 


were we, French citizens, with a French garrison 
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MAX KROMER. 


and a French governor; when only a mile or so away 
was Germany. We spoke German too, and we had 
dear friends on the other side of the river; friends 
who were in the habit of coming to visit the people 
of Strasbourg, and whom they visited in return. 
There was not any enmity between us, any more than 
there is between the English and the Scotch, who 
live close and good neighbours on the borders, with 
only a line on the map to separate them. That was 
how we were living together up to the middle of July 
last year. I suppose the Emperor and the King 
and their statesmen knew that.there was mischief 
brewing; but none of the townspeople knew. Only 
the week before the markets were as full as ever of 
German farmers and peasants, buying and selling, 
and bringing little, kindly gifts. Sylvie and I had 
an invitation to pay a visit to a German country 
house as soon as the vintage began. 

It was on St. Swithin’s day that the Emperor 
declared war against Prussia. Most of us were 
thinking of nothing more serious than whether it 
would rain for St. Swithin, and so foretell a wet har- 
vest for forty days; little guessing what those forty 
days, and more, were to be for usall. It was like an 
electric shock running through the whole city when 
the news came. ‘There were we behind our walls, 
foremost among the fortresses of France, in the very 
front of the coming tempest. Through our gates 
would march thousands upon thousands of the Grand 
Army, who were now shouting in Paris, ‘“‘ To Berlin! 
To Berlin!” It wasa grand time. All the city was 
astir, and the garrison was full of life. Only here 
and there a few old people shook their heads sadly 
and despondently enough. When they heard us say 
that the French would be in Berlin at the end of the 
month, these old people muttered sometimes, ‘‘ The 
good God, he alone knows!”’ 

The railway bridge across the Rhine had been 
built in such a way that both ends would turn upon 
a pivot, so that with only a few hours’ work the com- 
munication could be quite cut off between Strasbourg 
and Kehl, a little German town on the other side of 
the river. The Germans turned their portion of the 
bridge at once; but they were not satisfied with this 
precaution as a measure of safety. We said in Stras- 
bourg that they thought the French could easily 
swing it back to its place as soon as they got posses- 
sion of Kehl, so they made up their minds it would 
be safest to blow it up altogether, though it had cost 
them a lot of money, and would cost as much to 
rebuild it. I was sitting at home in the salon pre- 
paring my studies for the next morning, when we 
heard a tremendous din and reverberation in the air. 
We sat stock still, staring at each other for more 
than a minute; buta second roar of thunder made us 
fly, Sylvie and me, up the long flight of steps to 
Lisbeth Bernhard’s attic. 


CHAPTER II, 


“ And as material life is planned, 
That even the loneliest must stand 
Dependent on his brother’s hand; 
So links more subtle, and more fine, 
Bind every other soul to Thine 
In one great brotherhood divine.” 


I sxe it all this moment, just as it looked then, 
though we scarcely paused for an instant before 
rushing in. ‘The door was open, and Lisbeth was 
sitting at her ironing-table ; but the cap she had held 
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in her hands had fallen to the ground, and she sat 
like a statue of stone, as white and rigid, staring out 
through the open window as if she saw something 
exceedingly terrible. The child Elsie, a pale, delicate, 
pretty little creature, about five years old, sat upon 
the low window-sill, with a close white cap on, giving 
her an old-fashioned look, only a fine fringe of curling 
golden hair hung from under it on her neck and 
round her face. There was nothing to be seen beyond 
her, save the deep blue sky, and her little head and 
face seemed to stand out with a strange clearness 
against it. She was knitting away as quietly as if 
she had heard no noise, and the sun shone upon 
the white wool and steel needles in her tiny 
hands. 

‘What is the matter, Lisbeth ?”’ cried Sylvie, while 
I pushed on to the window, and leaned out as far as I 
could reach to see what was going on. There it lay 
in the July sunshine; the broad river, with its queer 
water-mills and bathing-places; both shores crowded 
as thick as bees with people pressing upon each other 
to see the sight. Time after time came the fine 
white cloud, and then the loud noise of powder 
exploding ; and fresh portions of the bridge fell into 
the troubled waters. Before long, the last bit of 
the masonry crashed down into the river. 

‘““They’ve blown up their bridge,” I shouted ; 
“the Germans know we shall conquer. Hurrah! 
hurrah !” 

Neither Lisbeth nor Sylvie answered me a word. 
Lisbeth drew a long breath from time to time, and 
sat with her lips parted, as if she could scarcely 
breathe; and Sylvie leaned against her, looking 
frightened and pale. At last some large tears rolled 
down Lisbeth’s cheeks, and fell upon the ironing- 
table. 

‘They are dear friends of mine, some of them,” 
she said, ‘‘and I cannot bear to think of there being 
war amongst them.” 

‘¢ Either they must be conquered, or we,” I said. 

‘I suppose so,”’ she answered ; ‘‘ but I should like 
to know why the Emperor and the King could not 
go to law about their quarrels, as they make us poor 
folks do. They will not let us settle our disputes by 
fighting ; and I ask you, Max, which is worse—for 
two men to fight, or two hundred thousand ?” 

“Oh, Lisbeth!” I said, ‘‘ you do not understand 
the question at all. War brings glory!” 

“Ah!” she answered, sighing; ‘but not the 
glory the angels sang when the dear Lord Christ was 
born. Then it was ‘Glory to God, and peace on 
earth.’ ”’ 

I did not know what to reply to that, so I held my 
tongue. 

‘‘It is no glorious thing for the poor,’’ went on 
Lisbeth; ‘if there should be a siege—which, God 
forbid !—either in France or Germany, we poor will 
die by hundreds and thousands. The last war was 
no glory for the poor, nor will this one be, you will 
see, Herr Max.” 

‘“Why, you don’t remember any great war?” I 
said. 

‘‘No,” she answered; ‘‘ but my father was in 
Phalsburg when it was besieged by the Cossacks in 
1813, and he would tell you, if he was still alive, 
what war means to the poor, and to women and 
children, Max. There are not many people that it 
brings glory to!” 

I pretended not to hear, and put my head out of 


the window again to see the bridge, which showed a 


? 
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great gap now on the German side. Sylvie had stolen 
her arm about Lisbeth’s neck, while Elsie went on 
knitting as if she had to get her own living by it. 

‘What is Elsie doing?” asked Sylvie, in a little 
while; and I drew in my head, for I was tired of 
leaning out, only I did not want Lisbeth to go on 
about the war. 

The little creature looked up for a moment with 
her blue eyes, and a smile on her face, which I 
thought would break into a merry little laugh, but it 
passed away into a grave look of importance. 

“T am making a birthday present,” she said, 
shyly. 

‘“‘ Whoever for ?” asked Sylvie again. 

The child hesitated for a minute, and then said, in 
a very soft, low voice, ‘‘ For the dear Lord Christ.” 

‘For the Lord Christ !’’ repeated Sylvie, while I 
felt a strange sort of feeling creep over me, as if it 
was almost an awful thing to say and hear. 

‘¢ Yes,” added Lisbeth, ‘‘ Elsie was born on Christ- 
mas Day, the same day as the dear child Jesus, our 
Lord Christ. Last Christmas Day she asked me, 
were the little children in heaven giving birthday 
presents to him; and I said I was not sure, but 
perhaps they were. So she has been learning to 
knit all this year, and now she is knitting him a 
warm, white vest against next Christmas.” * 

She had said all this aloud in her clear, pleasant 
voice, and Elsie nodded her little head. But Lisbeth 
said in a much lower tone, only for Sylvie and me 
to hear, ‘‘ She thinks, somehow, of him as if he was 
a young child like herself, born on the same day, 
only living in heaven, while she is down here in 
Strasbourg; and in her childish way she tries. to be 
like him.” 

‘The days are long and light now,” said Elsie, 
as gravely as an old woman, “and it will not get 
soiled if I knit it in the sunshine. When it is quite, 
quite finished, we shall wrap it up in silver paper, 
and take care of it till his birthday; and then it 
will be as white as the snow on the hills. See how 
clean my hands are, and my frock.” 

She opened her small rosy hands for us to look at, 
and then she went on with her knitting very slowly, 
stitch by stitch. 

‘‘But she cannot give it to Jesus Christ!” said 
Sylvie, in a loud whisper, before 1 could put my 
hand over her mouth to stop her. 

‘‘ Hush! hush!” whispered Lisbeth ; ‘‘ you can’t 
tell how quiet and content it keeps the child. And 
the Lord Jesus Christ will not be displeased with her, 
will he, Max? It is still a long time to Christmas, 
and perhaps she will be old enough and wise enough 
then to have it explained to her. My little Elsie 
loves her work,” she went on in a louder voice. 

‘¢ And he knows Elsie is doing it!” said the child, 
with a very sweet smile all over her happy face. 

‘Yes, yes!” answered Lisbeth; ‘he is watching 
every stitch, and knows it is all being done for him ; 
and whe is sure to take care of Elsie and me all 
through the dreadful noise of the war. Elsie is his 





* The idea of doing anything directly for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
natural to a child, is to a German child most natural and likely. 
Luther’s description of Christmas Eve, and of his conversations with his 
own children about the Christmas tree, will be remembered by many. 
These early associations are deeply rooted in the heart of Germans, 
in the homes both of rich and poor, and carried by them to all parts of 
the world. There is a well-known story of a pour family to whom a 
timely present was sent on Christmas Day, unexpected by the parents. 
The father was going to send it away as a mistake, but the children said 
it was all right : ‘‘ We knew it would come, for we wrote a letter to the 
Christ-kind (Christ-child) and begged him to send what we asked because 
you were so poor.” 





little sister, and he is sure to take care of her. We 
will not be frightened, will we, Elsie ?” 

‘No, never!” said the child, looking up from her 
long task, and speaking in a very trustful voice. I 
felt so silent that I could not have spoken for the life 
of me; and after a while Lisbeth said again, in an 
under tone: 

‘‘ She looks to me almost like a little angel, sitting 
so still there in the window. If ever she is the least 
bit naughiy, I have only to tell her that the holy 
child Jesus is never like that. Sometimes I think I 
am nearly as happy as Mary herself was when he 
was really only a young child.” 

These were such odd things for a woman to be 
saying, that still I did not know what or how to 
answer her. But Sylvie was not so shy. 

‘Qh, Lisbeth!” she said, ‘‘ why do you call Elsie 
his little sister ?”’ 

‘Ts he not the brother of us all, for whom he 
died ?”’ she said, gently. ‘‘ He said himself, that if 
any one would do the will of God, the same was his 
brother, or his mother, or si,ter. And is not Elsie 
doing the will of God wher. she tries to be like the 
heavenly child Jesus? If we only knew what it was 
to think of him as our master, and all men as our 
brethren, there could not be any war in the land.” 

I was puzzled, but Sylvie, who was still only a 
child, seemed tired of such talk, and in a minute or 
two she said, quite in an ordinary, every-day tone: 

‘“‘Oh, Lisbeth! to-morrow Max and some of his 
schoolfellows are going to have a battle on the 
ramparts. Some of them are to be Prussians come 
to storm Strasbourg, you know; and the rest will be 
French, and beat them all back again, or take them 
prisoners. I hope Max will be chosen general! 
General Max sounds so! And grandmamma says 
Gretchen may go, and take me. Oh, I wish you 
would let little Elsie go with us!” 

‘‘ We shall see,” answered Lisbeth. 

We had that battle the next day. The ramparts 
were a long, thick, high mound of earth, thrown up 
outside the city walls; the slopes of them were 
covered with soft, green turf, and a broad walk ran 
all along the top, making a favourite promenade for 
the people, from which they could see the city lying 
beneath them. We went out through the Fisher- 
men’s Gate, beyond which was a beautiful suburb of 
Strasbourg, called Rupert’s Meadow, where there 
were avenues of limes and chestnuts in full leaf, with 
seats underneath them; and bands of music, and 
people dancing and singing, and strolling about in 
the splendid summer sunshine. But I saw many 
groups talking together with very grave and anxious 
faces; and the bands played military music, and 
even the women and children looked a little less gay 
than usual. 

There were scores of people who stood still to see 
our battle. Gretchen was there in her scarlet petti- 
coat and green bodice, holding Elsie by the hand, 
whose long grey frock and white close cap looked 
very odd and pretty, in contrast with Gretchen’s 
finery. I was one of the oldest of the students 
engaged in that affair, and Fritz and I drew lots 
which should be French and which Prussian general. 
Unluckily, I drew the lot of Prussian general; I say 
unluckily, because in the heat of the fight I forgot 
which side I was on, and I led my boys to the charge 
with so much eagerness that we conquered the 
French army before we remembered who we were. 
There was a great deal of laughter at our mistake 
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among those who were looking on, and an officer who 
was there clapped me on the back, saying I- should 
make a good soldier when my turn came. He did 
not know that I was to be an English citizen. 

In coming home Elsie was tired, so I carried her 
part of the way, for she was very small and light. 
Gretchen was talking to the baker’s wife, and Sylvie 
was walking on with some of her girl friends. Elsie 
and I lagged behind. It turned out that the child 
had heard every syllable we had said in Lisbeth’s 
attic the day before, and it had been weighing heavily 
upon her little mind. 

‘‘ Max,” she said, in her pretty, prattling voice, 
‘“‘is it true that the dear Lord Christ is not a little 
child now, just like me ?” 

““Once he was, Elsie,’ I answered, feeling very 
sorry to say it, but I could not help telling her the 
truth about him. 

‘‘But not now!” she said, mournfully. 
long ago was he a little child ?” 

“Oh! a great many hundred years ago,”’ I said. 

‘‘Then he must be very, very old,’”’ said Elsie, in 
an exceedingly troubled little voice. ‘He has for- 
gotten all about being a little child ?” , 

‘No, no,” I answered; ‘“‘he has not forgotten 
being just like you, and he has not forgotten being 
a boy likeme. Nobody is old in heaven. And then, 
Elsie, if he was only a little child like you, still there 
would be nobody for me to try to be like; and there 
would have been no one to die upon the cross for us, 
as he did. I have to think what sort of a boy he 
would have been if he was living now in Strasbourg, 
just as you must think how good he was when he 
was his mother’s little child. So the Lord Christ 
belongs to every one of us, Elsie. He is the elder 
brother of all men who will only come to him.” 

All that seemed to come into my mind in a moment 
as clear as daylight. The brotherhood men talked 
about was real—not a word only; but it was centred 
in Christ. We were truly brethren, all of us, and 
ought to be as brethren, because he was our master. 

‘‘Ts the dear Lord Christ brother to the soldiers 
who are going to fight with us ?” asked Elsie. 

‘‘He is the brother of everybody who only loves 
him,” I said. ‘The Bible says somewhere, ‘ He is 
not ashamed to call them brethren.’ Oh! I hope he 
will never be ashamed of me.” 

I don’t think I could have talked like that to any 
one else; but Elsie was such a little child, and she 
stroked my cheek so tenderly as I spoke. 

“Ts it better for him to be bigger than me?” she 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” I answered; ‘‘he can do so many 
things for you. You love me better than if I was 
only as big as you; I can carry you in my arms when 
you are tired. And he can do everything for you, 
Elsie.” 

‘But the little vest will be too little,” she said, 
half sobbing. 

‘‘ Never mind, Elsie,” I answered ; “it is better to 
make him a little vest than do nothing for him. 
He will know what to do with it.” 

She was quite satisfied with that, and chattered all 
the way home. When I was quiet in my own room 
that evening, I searched through the Bible for a 
verse; I found it at last. It was this: ‘ For it 
became him, for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings. For both He that sanctifieth and they 


‘“* How 





that are sanctified are allof one: for which cause He 
is not ashamed to call them brethren.’”? Those are 
very strange words. 
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WHEN a war breaks out, one of the first things which 
a belligerent nation has to see about is the providing 
of medical stores for the use of the sick and wounded 
combatants ; and among the medical stores the article 
of lint is one of the greatest importance. Now the 
manufacture of lint is, in some respects, a peculiar 
one: we can provide years beforehand any amount 
of warlike weapons, and any quantity of gunpowder 
and ammunition, but we cannot lay up in our arsenals 
the lint which is sure to be in demand as soon as 
fighting begins. The reason is that lint will not keep 
for any great length of time, for if it is hoarded 
long, and tightly packed, it will become hard, 
matted, and lumpy, in which state it would but irri- 
tate the wound it was intended to heal. It has there- 
fore to be made, as it were, from hand to mouth to 
meet existing contingencies. 

Lint is so called from being made of linen, and the 
definition sometimes given of it, viz., ‘‘ scraped rag,” 
is more accurate than might be supposed, for to be 
of good quality it is necessary that the linen of which 
it is made should first become a rag, or at least that 
it should have been worn and tumbled, and re- 
peatedly washed into a state of softness, if not of 
raggedness. New linen would make but bad lint, 
because it would be hard and stiff in fibre, it would 
retain much of the size used in its manufacture, and 
it would be more or less gritty from the presence in 
it of extraneous material. 

The main thing wanted, then, for the production 
of good lint, is abundance of linen rags, and we need 
not be surprised that in war times such rags rise in 
price. The rag-dealers and the lint-makers come 
into very close relations when the war-trumpet is 
blown, and the former make their harvest at such 
times, frequently selling their assorted fragments of 
linen at six or seven times the price paid for them. 
The rag shops which flourish under the auspices of 
the black doll are now unexceptionally busy, and 
their wares are gathered by collectors as fast as they 
accumulate—though the lint-makers rely for most of 
their rag material upon the Jew dealers, who are in 
the habit of contracting with the various public in- 
stitutions of the capital for their used-up linen, and 
who have generally an abundance of it on hand. 

When linen rags run short, cotton rags are some- 
times used instead ; but cotton lint (if such a term is 
allowable) is not in favour with surgeons or apothe- 
caries, as it is not so soft or so cooling to a wound as 
that made of linen ; it is further more troublesome to 
make, and, as it sells for a low price, is not in favour 
with manufacturers. 

The value of lint in the market varies according to 
its fineness, and ranges from three shillings up to 
nine or ten shillings a pound; for all medical pur- 
poses, however, the moderately coarse is as good as 
the finest. In making lint, the first thing is to 
prepare the rags. The seams have to be cut out and 
the threadbare portions cut away; and the older the 
rags are, the greater is the loss from these processes. 
The process of linting under the machine also entails 
a loss of about two ounces in the pound. Being 
freed from seams, darns, etc., and cut to the width 
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of the machine, the rags are next washed thoroughly 
clean, and unless this be carefully done the lint will 
be spoiled, seeing that after it is made it cannot be 
cleansed of any impurities; therefore the utmost care 
is taken at this stage in order to insure its ultimate 
appearance in a state of snowy whiteness. Further, 
although the rags be well cleansed, the lint may 
prove foul, and, as it is termed, ‘‘ grubby,” if the 
females employed in making it are not watchful 
in protecting it from soil, and in depositing each 
piece out of harm’s way as soon as it is finished. 

Let us see now in what the operation of linting 
consists. If the reader will take a piece of coarse 
lint in his hand, he will find, on trying to pull it in 
pieces, that he can do so with the utmost ease in one 
direction, but not in another—that is, he can pull it 
into strips, but cannot break it into squares, pull as 
hard as he may. On examining it in a good light, 
he will see the reason of this; he will see that all the 
threads which run in one direction (say the warp of 
the cloth) are but very little frayed or scraped, and 
remain nearly as strong, because nearly as entire, as 
they ever were, and therefore he pulls in vain 
against their united strength. But he will also see 
that all the threads running across or perpendicular 
to them are, though none are cut quite through, 
reduced to almost the thinness of hairs—to little more 
than mere single fibres of the flax—the rest of their 
substance being raised into a soft, filmy, fluffy pulp, 
which constitutes the lint. ‘To see how this is done 
we must visit the lint-maker at her home, the work 
of lint-making in the generality of cases being given 
out to women who provide their own machines and 
work their own hours. In order to get to the lint- 
maker’s workroom we have to pass through a series 
of hanging gardens of damp rags, hardly averaging 
a foot square each in size, and which, having been 

vashed clean, are hung out to dry upon the staircase, 
landing-place, and on poles projecting from the 
windows of her lodging near the river, where it runs 
past Limehouse. On entering the room we find the 
operator seated in a rather fluffy atmosphere in front 
of her linting machine, a rude and primitive instru- 
ment, wanting equally in neatness of appearance and 
ingenuity of construction. The affair is in fact the 
rudest imaginable contrivance for bringing the edge 
of a sharp blade about fifteen inches in width to bear 
upon a little platform beneath it with a certain 
amount of force, regulated by the will of the worker. 
There is a kind of lever, worked by the foot, which 
assists the hands of the manipulator in using the 
knife. On the flat surface of the little platform is 
stretched the rag, or that portion of it undergoing the 
operation of linting. A simple contrivance keeps the 
rag sufficiently strained. As the knife hangs in its 
frame over the cloth, its edge is parallel with one 
line of the thread, and, of course, perpendicular to 
the other line. As the blade descends, it cannot 
much injure the threads whose course is parallel 
with itself, for obvious reasons ; but it would, being 
very sharp, cut through the others were it allowed to 
descend with too much force. The force of the 
descent, however, isregulated by the dexterity of the 
worker, so that it shall only partly sever the cross- 
threads; and at every fall of the knife, while the 
blade is down and its edge embedded in the partly- 
severed threads, it is forcibly shifted in the direction 
of those threads for a certain small space. It is this 
horizontal shifting, through the means of the foot 
leverage, of the sharp and heavy blade of the knife 
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upon the strained rag while it is half eut through, 
which, by disintegrating the threads which cross the 
blade at a right angle, and raising nine-tenths or 
more of their substance into a soft downy pile, pro- 
duces the lint. It is worthy of remark, that the 
threads which, lying horizontally with the knife, 
escape serious injury by the process, render an im- 
portant service by preventing the disintegrated pile 
from being detached from the surface of the rag by 
the violent scraping of the blade. 

Lint-making is peculiarly a woman’s occupation, 
and so far as we can ascertain is never practised by 
amale. It is not considered a healthy employment, 
and can hardly be so, looking to the quantity of sepa- 
rated flax fibre floating in the atmosphere of the 
workroom, and which, continually rising below the 
face of the worker, must inevitably get into the lungs. 
‘rom this cause alone, it frequently happens that 
delicate females, after learning to manage the 
machine, are compelled to relinquish it. The earn- 
ings of the worker will vary, of course, according to 
her skill, and will be greater if she work for the 
consumer—that is, for the apothecary or the surgeon— 
than if, she has to part with her produce to the 
collecting middleman. If she is skilful and quick at 
the machine she may gain half-a-crown a day, and on 
fine work more than that after long practice. 

Many years ago, upon an anticipated demand for 
lint in great quantities, a species of “patent lint” 
was produced in the north and brought into the 
market. This material had one side smooth and the 
other a raised pile of considerable thickness. To the 
eye it seemed perfect, but, for reasons already alluded 
to, it gave small satisfaction in the using, and fell 
into disrepute. It appears to be essential that lint, 
before it can be lint, must have been a rag. There 
seems, however, to be noreason why rags should not 
be linted much more rapidly than they are, by means 
of appropriate machinery, if such machinery were 
likely to repay its contrivers. 





NATURAL HISTORY GOSSIP. 
BY J. K. LORD, F.Z.S. 


“TRAVELLING INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 


Tue French ‘pigeon post” has recalled attention to 
a subject that has long had a deep interest for 
naturalists—the power or instinct animals exhibit of 
finding their way back to a spot from whence they 
may have been taken, by a road never before 
traversed by them. 

Pigeons carrying messages or returning long 
distances to their “‘cotes” most certainly find their 
way back by means of sight. This is evidenced by 
the fact of the long training required, and their 
inability or disinclination to fly during a fog. But 
this means of finding out a distant locality cannot apply 
in the cases we are about to record. 

At Vancouver’s Island a gentleman had a house 
on one side of Esquimalt Harbour wherein he and 
his family resided. They had a favourite cat which 
was always made a great pet. It so happened that 
the owner of the house had occasion to change his 
residence to the other side of the harbour. The dis- 
tance in a straight line was quite a mile, while to reach 
the house by making a circuit of the harbour a 
distance of quite four miles must be travelled, and 
that through a dense forest of pines thickly under- 
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grown with brushwood. When the family removed 
from one house to the other, pussy was fastened 
securely into a basket and taken in a boat across the 
harbour, and was not let out of her prison until she 
was secured ina room at her new residence. 

It is quite clear in this case the cat could not have 
seen anything of the route followed by water from 
house to house. Strange as it may seem, she made 
her escape during the night, and when on the day 
following her removal some of the family returned 
for articles left behind, there was pussy, somewhat 
dirty and tired, but in perfect safety. Now she 
could only have reached the old residence in two ways— 
either by swimming the harbour, which is by no means 
probable, or she found her way through the forest, 
where she had never been before, and through thick 
underbrush, without any trail or path to guide her ; 
and what makes the matter far more wonderful is the 
fact that the cat must have passed close to an Indian 
village round which a large number of half-wild dogs 
were always prowling. 

There is another story of somewhat similar charac- 
ter told of a cat, which is, I believe, well-authenti- 
cated. ‘When living,” says the writer, ‘“‘ at Four 
Paths, Clarendon, Jamaica, I wanted a cat, and had 
one given to me, which was nearly full-grown: it 
was brought from Morgan’s Valley Estate, where it 
was bred, and had never been removed from that 
place before. The distance was five miles. It was 
put into a canvas bag and carried by a man on horse- 
back. Between the two places there were two rivers, 
one of them eighty feet broad and two feet and a half 
deep, running strong; the other is wider, and more 
rapid, but less deep. Over these rivers are no bridges. 
The cat was shut up at Four Paths for some days, 
and when considered to be reconciled to her new 
dwelling she was allowed to go about the house. 
The day after obtaining her liberty she was missing, 
and upon my next visiting the estate she was brought 
from, I-was quite amazed to learn that the cat had 
come back again. Did she swim over the rivers at 
the fords, where the horse came through with her, 
or did she ascend the banks for a considerable dis- 
tance in search of a more shallow place, and where 
the stream was less powerful? At all events, she 
must have crossed the rivers, in opposition to her 
natural habits.” 

I myself once had a favourite spaniel, called 
Sport. He was lent to a friend, who came to fetch 
him. Sport was placed in a dog-cart, and driven to 
my friend’s residence, a distance of over twenty miles. 
The cart was so made that air could freely get in for 
the dog to breathe, but by no possibility could any 
part of the road be seen during the journey. On his 
arrival Sport was tied up with a rope under the 
manger in the stable. During the night the dog 
gnawed his rope, made his escape through a broken 
window, and he was discovered early in the morning 
succeeding his departure sitting weary, hungry, and 
bedraggled outside the door of my own residence. Now 
the question which naturally presents itself is, How 
did the dog find his way back along a road, not one 
foot of which he had ever seen before? The remem- 
brance of particular objects noted by the way could 
not have guided the dog, simply because he had no 
opportunity afforded him of seeing them. 

I once, while living in the Far West, rode a horse 
from my camp across a praire to an encampment. of 
squatters, a distance of more than twenty miles. A 
river of some width was crossed on the route, the 





horse being ferried over in a large boat. The 
animal had never travelled the road previously, nor 
had it ever run upon the prairie, and yet during the 
night it contrived to break its tether line, and in 
the dark to find its way back to our camp; and 
what is more strange, the horse actually swam the 
stream it had, during the day, been ferried over in 
a boat. By what means, it may be asked, did the 
horse contrive to find its way over a grassy waste, 
never trodden by it previously, to a given point so 
far distant? There was no path or trail, and in the 
dark the horse could not, except by smelling, have 
retraced its own footprints. 

Many similar anecdotes are on record, to which the 
following authenticated casesmay beadded. A horse 
was turned out in some marshes adjoining the Thames. 
The distance in a straight line from his owner’s house 
was only a few miles, but he had to be sent a long 
way round to cross the bridge. In less than twenty- 
four hours he made his appearance at the stable-door 
dripping wet, having swum the river and taken a 
straight line home. 

During the life of the celebrated sportsman the 
late Sir Richard Sutton, a draft of young hounds 
was sent up to London, by waggon, from the kennel 
near Lincoln, and there put on board a vessel to go 
abroad. While the ship was dropping down the 
Thames one of them jumped overboard and swam 
ashore. Some weeks after it made its appearance at 
the kennel half-starved, and covered with bites 
bestowed upon it by its more fortunate fellows. I 
regret to have to add that it was killed immediately, 
so many valuable hounds having recently been 
destroyed in that pack by madness, that the huntsman 
was afraid to take it in. 

Some years since a dog-fox was run to ground on 
Hathfield Heath, near Ashford, Kent. When dug out 
he was found to have some remarkable white spots 
about him, therefore the Earl of Thanet had him 
sent to his seat in Westmoreland—Appleby Castle— 
a distance of 300 miles, and turned down. A fort- 
night afterwards the same fox was killed near Hath- 
field—his native place. 

‘‘ Not very long ago,”’ says one writer, ‘‘I saw a cow 
bought at a farm auction. About six o’clock in the 
evening she was sent off home by the purchaser, and 
was placed in the yard, a distance of fifteen miles 
from her formerhome. Atsix o’clock the next morn- 
ing she was found back in her old shed, quietly 
chewing the cud, and waiting to be milked as usual. 

“T once purchased a brood of ducklings, about a 
month old, without the hen that hatched them. I 
took them home and placed them, asI thought safely, 
in a pig-pound. In the morning I found they were 
all gone, and I discovered them snugly huddled 
together at their old quarters, at the other end of the 
village, in the nest in which they were hatched. A 
labourer told me he had met them in the street, 
homeward bound, at four o’clock a.m., as he was going 
to work. ‘They had not been off the premises where 
they were bred before.” 

There seems no doubt that Providence has bestowed 
on animals an instinct which we do not possess, and 
can therefore with difficulty comprehend or explain. 
By this instinct birds of passage find their way to the 
remotest regions, and return to their old haunts, 
guided by some power beyond that of sight or other 
outward senses. But this brings us to the general 
subject of the migration of animals, about which I 
will say something in my next paper. 
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AMERICAN AND Swiss INTERNATIONAL PostaL MONEY 
OrpErs.—No money is sent across either way, but the two 
offices at New York and Berne receive deposits and send lists of 
depositors to each other twice a week by mail. A letter from 
the depositor notifies the consignee, who goes to the office, proves 
his identity, and draws his money, less a small fee to the Govern- 
ment. On similar principles an international money order 
system might be established in all civilised parts of the world. 

Ixcomk-Tax on Houses AnD LAanps.—The assessment to 
Income-tax in Great Britain, under Schedule A (in respect of 
the property in lands and houses), in the financial year 1869-70, 
shows 34 of the 40 counties of England assessed at more than a 
million sterling. The annual value assessed to the tax under this 
schedule in Middlesex amounted to £18,052,185; in Lancashire, 
£12,098,829 ; Yorkshire, £11,036,433; Surrey, £5,716,848 ; 
Kent, £4,776,199 ; Lincoln, £3,527,721 ; Somerset, £3,229, 421; 
Warwickshire, £3,166,538 ; Staffordshire, £3,139,443 ; Devon- 
shire, £3,028,854 ; Norfolk, £2,823,508; Essex, £2,672,415; 
Cheshire, £2,671,267; Sussex, £2,604,605; Southampton, 
£2,517,747 ; Suffolk, £2,089,047 ; Gloucester, £1,929,005 ; 
Northumberland, £1,839,644; Durham, £1,781,667; Wor- 
cestershire, £1,713,189; Derbyshire, £1,655,586; Wilts, 
£1,654,206; Nottinghamshire, £1,599,780; Northamptonshire, 
£1,584,137 ; Leicestershire, £1,575,787 ; Salop, £1,543,517 ; 
Cambridgeshire, £1,380,527 ; Cornwall, £1,295,491; Berkshire, 
£1,192,142 ; Oxfordshire, £1,191,096; Herts, £1,154,369; 
Dorset, £1,122,977 ; Buckinghamshire, £1,112,473 ; Cumber- 
land, £1,077,663. In Wales, Glamorganshire was assessed 
under Schedule A at £1,084,440 ; each of the other eleven 
counties was under half-a-million ; but Carmarthen reached 
£458,168, and Denbigh, £476,289. In Scotland, Lanarkshire 
was assessed at £2,723,440 ; Edinburgh county, at £1,661,015 ; 
Forfarshire, £945,060; Aberdeenshire, £914,642 ; Perthshire, 
£843,914 ; Ayrshire, £806,034; Fifeshire, £732,960 ; Renfrew, 
£717,269 ; the other counties are under half-a-million. Most 
of the counties show a larger value assessed than in the preced- 
ing year, but several show some decrease. By far the most 
remarkable difference occurs in the instance of Gloucestershire, 
where the value assessed under Schedule A was £2,580,572 in 
the year 1868-69, and only £1,929,005 in 1869-70; and under 
Schedule D, £1,627,789 in 1868-69, and only £1,133,848 in 
1869-70. 

GERMAN WHEELBORROW.—The correspondent of a London 
paper saw the wheel of a German baggage cart break down in 
a village. The driver went into a house, and returning with a 
wheel, the cart was en vowte in ten minutes. Correspondent 
made a note of the fact, expressing high admiration of the com- 
pleteness of German administration, supply of wheels being 
provided even in villages on the road. After dinner he went to 
the stable to look after his vehicle for proceeding on his way. 
There was a wheel missing ! 

Rattway ReEckiEssNess.—At the last annual soirée of 
the employés of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
the chairman of the company, the late Mr. George Wilson, is 
reported to have said of railway officials :—‘‘They (the com- 
pany) lost one servant every fortnight by accidents, which 
in nine cases out of ten were the result of disobedience to the 
rules, or carelessness in the discharge of duties.” Rail- 
way servants can hardly be expected to care so much for the 
lives of the general public as for their own, and if they throw 
the latter away so recklessly, it is not surprising that they are 
equally extravagant with the former. At the same time, they 
should remember that this disregard of life does not as a rule 
extend beyond the railway world. When railway passengers 
pay for their tickets they really do wish to arrive in safety at 
the destination for which they are ostensibly booked. This 
recklessness on the part of their servants must convince the 
directors of the necessity of the public holding them (the 
directors) strictly responsible for injuries to life and limb. We 
may deplore that they are served by such a foolhardy staff, but 
we cannot be called upon to suffer because the directors are 
unable not only to devise but also to enforce such discipline on 
their lines as will prevent a wanton waste of human life.—Pall 
Vall Gazette. 

Diamond Fieips or Sour Arrtca.—Accounts come home by 
every mail of wonderful diamonds that have been picked up, 
and the temptation to go out, on the chance of finding one worth 
some £1,000 lying about somewhere, is very strong. Pniel, the 
locality where the diamonds are found, is about eight hundred 





miles from Cape Town, and though it is only between three and 
four hundred from Natal, the shorter sea voyage to the former 
port seems to make it the most popular of the various ways 
of getting to Pniel. From Cape Town, there are nearly a hun- 
dred miles of rail, and after this the adventurer has about thirty 
days of bullock-waggon, up the country, before he gets to his des- 
tination. Of course it is possible to get over the ground in less 
time by aid of horses and a light cart, but the well-known Cape 
waggon is the usual means of conveyance adopted, and this one 
the emigrant is pretty certain to have to use. Arrived at the 
diggings, the work is very hard. True, diamonds are occa- 
sionally picked up in the most accidental manner. It is said 
that one man on his first arrival clearing a place for his fire, 
turned up a stone of five carats, worth on the spot from fifteen 
to twenty pounds ; but in the long run the only manner in which 
they can be found in sufficient quantity to repay the trouble and 
expense of the search is by systematic and regular work. The 
usual way of setting to work is much as follows. A claim is 
marked out, the top gravel and earth (among which the diamonds 
are mostly found) is dug out and heaped up; the larger stones 
are raked off, and the remainder put through a sieve, by which 
the sand is got rid of. The next process is that of washing, for 
though, where water is scarce, dry sifting is had recourse to, 
this is a very laborious and tedious process, inasmuch as all 
the earth has to be carefully rubbed through a sieve with the 
hand until only the pebbles remain. The washing takes place 
in a cradle with two sieves, the top one having holes about half 
an inch in diameter, the lower much smaller holes, which would 
not permit a diamond to pass. After a thorough washing, the 
residue that remains between the two sieves is emptied on to a 
table and examined. This examination is the most laborious 
process of all, the earth—or rather the pebbles, for the washing 
has cleared away everything else—is taken up, a shovelful at a 
time, thrown on a table, and looked at. Practice enables the 
diggers to do this with great rapidity ; for, even amongst the 
garnets and other clear pebbles amongst which the diamond lies, 
the brightness of these latter is so remarkable, that they catch 
the eye at once ; still it isa dull and tedious work, even though 
each movement of the scraper may show a stone sufficient to 
repay all the toil and labour the long journey has involved. 
This sort of work goes on from morning to night, except on 
Sunday, which is, by common consent, a day of rest. As to 
the question whether it really pays, there is great doubt. On 
the whole, it seems a lottery ; some men make a fortune, others 
do nothing. Perhaps for those who have everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose, diamond digging may be a fine thing, if 
only they can get to the place ; but it seems more than risky for 
anybody else. It is a curious question also as to the effect the 
increased number of diamonds will have on the market. For 
years diamonds have been steadily increasing in value, especially 
since the discovery of gold in California and Australia; now 
it seems not impossible they may rather fall in public estimation. 
There are, however, several uses to which diamond is put in the 
arts, the latest being that of tipping boring tools for the Mont 
Cenis tunnel ; and the cheaper this precious stone gets, the 
more useful it will probably become. At all events, it seems 
impossible that our dowagers’ diamonds should not fall a little 
in value, however little their owners may like the prospect. 

PorTRAITs oF ANCESTORS.—Moralists have written, that to 
reproach a person with low birth is the height of unkindness, 
because he really has nothing whatever to do with the choice of 
progenitors. This, however, is no longer the case; almost 
everything is procurable in London, and a “son of nobody ”— 
as the Spanish phrase is—may now suit himself in regard to 
ancestors from a very liberal selection. A contemporary pub- 
lishes the subjoined accommodating advertisement, from whicl 
we omit only the address: ‘‘To Proprietors of Old Baronial 
Halls and others.—500 portraits of personages, dating from the 
Tudor, Elizabethan, and Stuart periods down to the present 
time, to be sold, singly or otherwise, a great bargain.” The 
object of this thoughtful notice is plain ; many are fortunate 
enough to acquire ‘‘ baronial halls” by trade and speculation, 
but ‘‘baronial ancestry” was hitherto not quoted in the 
markets. Here, however, one can obtain any amount of im- 
posing forefathers in ruff and doublet—only choose your style, 
decide upon your period, and the imagines majorum, a great 
bargain, are ready made.—Daily Telegraph. 

Doc Dutry.—The annual 5s. tax was paid on 1,140,727 dogs 
in Great Britain in the financial year 1869-70. In Ireland the tax 
is but 2s,, and about half a million dogs are on the register. 
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